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(page 278). In extensive profile shooting by refraction methods,
the results are indicated on some sort of plotted profile or cross
section on which the depths and dips of refracting beds are shown.
Such profiles also may show the time-distance curves and the
geometry of the inferred minimum time wave paths. Before
such data can be plotted, it is necessary to calculate surface
corrections (usually from special correction shots near the detec-
tor spread) time intercepts, etc., so that depths can be calculated.
The number of variables is greater than in the interpretation of
reflection results, particularly in that more than one set of wave
paths may account for the observed travel times. The refraction
time is always made up of parts at both ends of the wave trajec-
tory; the intercept time is made up of the "down time" at the
shot end and the "up time" at the detector end; and the meas-
ured intercept time interval gives the sum of these two. There-
fore, if differences in depth are to be determined, it is necessary
that the two parts be separated. This can be done by use of the
delay time (or intercept time) as indicated in Chap. XIV [Eq.
(223) and example, page 266; also Eq. (249)].
COMPARISON OF REFLECTION AND REFRACTION RESULTS
The obvious advantages of the reflection method are so great
that the question may be raised as to why the refraction method
should ever be used; the reflection method maps many beds, but
the refraction method usually maps only one; the reflection
method uses much smaller charges and shorter detector spreads
and is therefore very much cheaper in the field than is the refrac-
tion method. However, in some areas it is almost impossible
to get useful and reliable reflections. This is particularly true
in areas where there is a thick cover of alluvial or glacial material
through which it is impractical to drill shot holes. In such areas
it may still be possible to get definite first arrivals on refraction
records and to map a velocity discontinuity which will give useful
subsurface information. Also, refraction work may be applicable
to areas of steep dips and, particularly, of more or less vertical
discontinuities such as faults or flanks of salt domes where
reflection results become of questionable utility. The refraction
method also -may provide a useful reconnaissance exploration
method, as isolated refraction profiles can give velocities and
depths to velocity discontinuities that quite possibly may be